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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
Check to the King in Spain 


ENERAL FRANCO chose the eighth anniversary of the 

Nationalists’ victory in the civil war (March 31) for a formal 
proclamation of his plans for the succession. The announcement 
came at the end of one of his characteristic broadcast homilies to 
the Spanish people. It shows the Caudillo still entirely sure of 
himself, not to say complacent, still thinking along the lines of 
erecting a pasteboard monarchy which would simply deck out the 
lineaments of the present arbitrary régime. He is in fact, two years 
later, taking up the challenge thrown down by the manifesto 
published by the claimant to the Throne, Don Juan, in Lausanne 
on March 19, 1945, which indicated that the Prince would have no- 
thing to do with Franco and the Falange régime and would seek to 
sponsor a liberal, progressive programme of conciliation. It is 
check to the King. 

The text of the Bill of Succession, which was read out immedi- 
ately after the Caudillo’s speech, makes it very clear that nothing 
but a fake monarchy is envisaged. Article 1 describes Spain as a 
“Catholic and Social State” which, in accordance with its 
traditions shall be constituted as a kingdom. It then goes on to 
name General Franco himself as the Head of the State. This is to 
be then either a kingless monarchy in the Horthy manner or the 
beginning of a Franco dynasty on Napoleonic lines. Article 2 
provides for a Council of the Realm which shall henceforth assist 

e Head of the State in certain matters of “transcendental” 
mportance. ‘The Council, presided over by the President of the 
Cortes, is to consist of the Cardinal Primate or principal Arch- 

hop, the highest-ranking Army leader, two or three other 
ding dignitaries, and representatives nominated by each of the 

ief vocational groups in the Cortes. Then comes, in Articles 3 
nd 4 the actual provision for a successor to the Caudillo, in the 

1t of his death or disablement. This individual must be 
meone of Royal blood, having prior right and fulfilling the 
jualifications set out in the Law of Succession, which include 
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the obligation to swear to maintain the “‘fundamental laws”’ of the 
present régime. But there is a qualifying clause to the effect that, 
should the Council and Government assembled decide that no one 
fulfilling the requirements is available—or should the person 
nominated not be accepted by the Cortes—a Regent may be 
proposed. Article 6, in addition, provides specifically for a 
Regency Council, if and when the leadership of the State becomes 
vacant. And then, to put the finishing touch, Article 7 declares 
that “‘at any moment’’ the Head of the State may make his own 
nomination. This is tantamount to an offer to Don Juan to return 
to Spain as King on Franco’s terms. It will be noted, however, that 
there is no mention at all of Don Juan in the whole document. 
(Nor, incidentally, of the Falange, which has gradually faded out 
of the picture as a political force, though its soul goes marching 
on—and the Government have taken over its social programme.) 
Notice of this move by the Caudillo was served on Don Juan in 
Estoril a few hours before the announcement by Franco’s Under. 
Secretary of State at the Presidencia. He forgot, however, to 
mention that the Generalissimo was going to make his proclama- 
tion the same evening. Don Juan has reacted as might be expected. 
He has denounced the manceuvre in no uncertain terms. The 
proposed Bill of Succession, he says, is null and void since it lacks 
two essential requirements: neither the legitimate heir-to the 
Throne nor the Spanish nation had been consulted. And the 
notion of an elective monarchy is contrary to the essence of the 
Spanish Crown. In a word, he has swiftly moved out of check. 


General de Gaulle’s New Challenge 

General de Gaulle’s ‘‘come-back’”’ and the launching of his new 
movement, the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, may have 
considerable repercussions on France’s position. It brings to a 
head the issue between Right and Left in the internal sphere; 
between West and East in the international. 

In fact, the battle is engaged. General de Gaulle holds several 
aces: his services to France as leader of the Resistance, his 
authority and personal prestige, his often devastating frankness, 
his attachment to traditional values and to Catholicism, his 
integrity, and, last but not least, the loyalty of his followers, who 
include many intelligent, active, and patriotic elements. On the 
other side are the Left groupings—the Communist Party, many 
of the Socialists, the C.G.T. with its five million members, and 
the French middle classes led by M. Leon Blum. Between thos 
rival blocs lies a terra incognita of undecided voters who are tom 
between attachment to all that the General personifies, and feat 
of power vested in any individual. It is this uncertain mass, 
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represented largely by the M.R.P., which will decide the balance. 

To allay the fears of these waverers General de Gaulle has 
adopted tactics which are certainly not lacking in ingenuity. He 
has stated that his movement is essentially a rallying of all men of 
goodwill, and bears no resemblance to any political group. So as 
not to lay himself open to charges of directing an extreme Right- 
wing movement, he has rejected the adherence of members of 
the P.R.L. (Parti Républicain de le Liberté), thus taking one 
argument out of the mouths of the Communists. He has removed 
another by refusing to include any former collaborationist ele- 
ments. He declares that his movement has but one aim: to save 
France by putting an end to sterile party strife and by amending 
the Constitution, which he has consistently opposed on the 
ground that the pre-eminent position accorded therein to the 
Legislative Assembly leads to a dispersal of governmental 
authority, and also because of its failure to define the future 
relations between France and the Colonies. Adherence to the R.P.F. 
is therefore to be interpreted, according to the General, as a patriotic 
action which does not involve renouncing one’s liberty or sacrific- 
ing one’s convictions in favour of a new party. It follows that the 
Communists, in attacking the new movement, lay themselves open 
to the charges of misrepresenting its spirit and the General’s in- 
tentions, and of sacrificing the country’s interest to that of their 
own party. 

The Communists, for their part, have shown a similar fertility 
in argument. They recall their record during the Resistance 
period, and point to the coup d’état of Prince Louis Napoleon, to 
Marshal MacMahon, and General Boulanger. Leaving aside the 
past, however, it cannot be contested that the Communists, either 
through the Party or the C.G.T., virtually control the French 
working classes and can decree a general strike overnight. The 
support of the working classes for whatever political régime is in 
power is a prerequisite for the economic existence of the country. 
Without it the whole work of reconstruction will be jeopardized. 

The fundamental questions which arise, therefore, out of the 
General’s new move are; will he be able to detach the working 
classes from their allegiance to the Communist Party, and can he 
onvince France that he has no dictatorial ambitions, no wish to 
put back the working classes to their status of 50 years ago, and 
that he is neither inspired nor supported by any foreign Govern- 
ment? If he can succeed in this he will win. If not, the Com- 
munist Party will emerge from the struggle stronger than ever, for 
it will have constituted itself the defender of republican institutions. 








POLITICS AND OPINION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Il—THE CONFLICT OF COLOURS 


HE last session of the United Nations Assembly adminis- 

tered a shock to South Africa’s complacency by refusing to 
assent to the annexation of South-West Africa and by condemning 
the country’s Asiatic policy. The Union appears to be fast coming 
to be regarded by world opinion — in so far as that is expressed 
through U.N.O. —as a land of reaction and oppression whose 
policies ought to be condemned as a matter of course. But this 
attitude has caused white South Africans to close their ranks in 
self-justification and injured innocence. What, then, will be the 
effect of more disapproval in future? Will the world be faced with 
the alternatives of consolidating a repressive régime or over- 
throwing it by force? Is there no chance that outside influences 
can have a beneficial and pacifying effect? A short examination of 
the racial problem may throw some light on the difficulty. 

It has often been remarked that a South African, if asked what is 
the population of his country, will answer: two and a quarter 
million (it is slightly more now), as if the other nine million were 
merely livestock. But the numerical weakness of the Europeans, 
a little more than a fifth of the whole, is a fact burnt more deeply 
into their minds than this nonchalance would suggest. A little 
more than two-thirds of the total population are “‘Natives’’, or 
Bantu-speaking Africans; of the remaining ten per cent most are of 
“Coloured” or mixed race, and the rest Indians. The three Non- 
European groups all suffer from restrictions and injustices, but 
not all in the same ways or to the same degree. 

Consider first the position of the Native African. He belongs 
traditionally to a peasant community, but he may not own land 
outside the reserves, which when expanded as far as the law 
allows will cover 13 per cent of the area of the country. In the 
Cape Province, if he is well-to-do, he may become a tenant 
farmer on a white man’s land. In Natal or the Transvaal he may 
become a labour tenant in a kind of manorial economy, and enjoy 
limited rights of cultivation and grazing in return for working 
three, four, or six months of the year for the landowner. ‘The 
service due commonly includes that of his wife and children. The 
European farms of the Cape Province and the Orange Free State 


1 In South Africa the term coloured is applied only to people of mixed descent 
Bantu (strictly a linguistic term) applies to the great bulk of the people « 
Africa south of the Equator. 
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are operated mostly by wage labourers, who are found to some 
extent in the other provinces alongside the more numerous labour 
tenants. 

If the African has no land in a reserve and can avoid these other 
alternatives, he goes to the town. There he may not live outside 
the townships or locations provided for him, unless (e.g. as a 
domestic servant) on his employer’s premises. If he works on the 
mines he is prevented by law from doing skilled work. In other 
occupations the same end is achieved by different means. Recog- 
nized technical skill may be acquired only through apprenticeship, 
and admission to this is made to depend on educational qualifica- 
tions which very few Natives have a chance to acquire. White 
workers, organized in trade unions, negotiate with their employers 
by means which the Industrial Conciliation Acts have provided. 
jut these Acts exclude pass-bearing Natives from their benefits. 
[here are Native trade unions, but they can play no part in the 
machinery of industrial conciliation. If Natives strike, they are 
caught in the meshes of the Masters and Servants Act, which 
makes it a criminal offence for a Native to leave his work without 
giving the notice provided for in his contract. 

No wonder, then, that African wages are low. Mrs. Ballinger* 
pointed out, a year ago, that two-thirds of the Natives employed 
by Government departments, other than the railways, received 
| a basic wage of less than {50 a year; one-third received less than 
that sum even when all allowances were included. And some 
years earlier, when costs were lower, an official committee had 
estimated the cost of living of a Native family at {7 14s. od. a 
month. 

For European children in South Africa education is free up to 
the age of 15 or 16; but Natives, except in the Cape Province, must 
pay for it. Most schools for Natives are provided by mission 
societies and subsidized by the Government. The latter con- 
ributed, in 1939, {2 1s. 3d. per head of the Native school popula- 

on; for European children the figure was {25 7s. 2d. Of Native 

hildren of school age about one-quarter were at school; but little 

more than a tenth of these were above the level of Standard III, 
hed by Europeans at about the age of nine. 

(he African who wants to migrate to the town, or from one 
ountry district to another, is as much obstructed as the medieval 
villein who had the same desire; he is adscriptus glebae. ‘The 
restriction takes the form of the pass system. In the Transvaal 
nd Orange Free State, except in the reserves, a Native must have 

velling pass to move from one place to another. In the Trans- 
and Natal a Native resident on a European farm may not 


An M.P. representing the Natives of the Eastern Cape Province. 
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leave it without a document of identity provided by the landowner, 
and no other person may employ him unless this document 
shows that he is not at the time under an obligation to be doing 
his labour service for the farmer. A Native entering any town in 
any province to seek work must obtain a permit to do so; if he is 
successful his contract is registered at the pass office and endorsed 
with various pieces of information. In almost all towns there are 
curfew regulations, and no Native may be at large during the 
night without a pass signed by his employer. Every male over the 
age of 18 must pay the General Tax of {1 per annum, and for 
this he receives a receipt. At any time a policeman may stop him 
and ask for travelling pass, service contract, document of identity, 
night pass, or tax receipt; if they are not presented he goes to 
gaol. The pass regulations do not, however, apply to Native women. 

Perhaps equally galling to the African are restrictions which 
have less material effect. Outside the Cape Province Natives 
may not ride in the buses or trams provided for Europeans, except 
perhaps in the back seats upstairs; they have separate buses and 
trams. Benches and waiting-rooms, public conveniences, swim- 
ming baths and other amenities are labelled ‘Europeans Only”; 
but there are usually others for ‘“Non-Europeans Only”. Hotels, 
restaurants, cinemas, and bathing beaches are regulated in the 
same way. Public parks are not; but if Africans congregate in 
any numbers in a park in a European residential area the neigh- 
bouring householders cry out that something must be done. 
Native locations are usually established on the outer fringes of 
towns, which means that the inhabitants are put to some expense 
to get to work; but even then the Europeans who live on the route 
from the location to the town demand that the location be moved 
to some other point of the compass. 

To voice their grievances the Natives have four elected Senators 
(in a Senate of 44); three Members of the House of Assembly 
elected on a communal basis in the Cape Province only; two 
Members of the Cape Provincial Council (these representatives 
are all Europeans); and a Native Representative Council whose 
powers are advisory and which has recently suspended its sittings 
as a protest against its impotence. 

This is a dark picture. But the problems it portrays cannot be 
solved quite as easily as people in England and other homogeneous 
countries may imagine. 

There is a body of liberal opinion among white South Africans 
which is quite-as violently opposed to these injustices as any arm- 
chair critic six thousand miles away could wish. But the people 
who have been fighting this battle for many years are well aware 
of the difficulties in their way. 
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The Africans of the present day are just emerging, or have not 
yet emerged, from barbarism. They have, therefore, a very low 
standard of living. They tend to value leisure a great deal more 
than material comforts. Their very virtues arise from this fact: 
they are often gentlemanly people, with a poise and dignity that 
are associated with their love of leisure. But these qualities have 
two disadvantages. Firstly, if they competed freely with skilled 
European workers they would pull down the standard of living 
of these people to the Native level. Secondly, their productivity, 
their output per man-hour, is usually extremely low. 

These two facts must be taken together. The White trade 
unions are often willing to admit Natives to skilled occupations 
if they are paid at the same rates as white men. But everyone in 
South Africa knows that if this principle of equal pay for unequal 
work were enforced the Native would seldom, in fact, find employ- 
ment. The employer could not afford to pay him at that rate. 
And if Natives acquire skill for the purpose of working for lower 
wages on some special task, such as building cheap houses for 
other Natives in locations, the white trade unionists fear that in 
some future depression employers will, in spite of all legal barriers, 
make use of that cheap Native skill. Hence the violent opposition, 
in recent months, of the builders’ unions to the Government’s 
proposal to train Native ex-servicemen for this purpose. 

The visitor to a European farm is commonly struck by the size 
of the Native labour force and the small amount of work that it 
seems to get through. At one farm known to the writer a young 
girl had the task (it was all she had to do) of carrying water for 
baths; there were no taps. Yet a bath could be had only with the 
utmost difficulty. The intombazana could never be found. This 
example is representative. A farmer might do with a quarter of 
the labour force he now has, if it were efficient. Given its ineffi- 
ciency, he believes he will be ruined if it is further reduced; hence 
the system of medieval bondage. 

The urban householder thinks of Natives mainly as domestic 
servants, and his (or rather her) complaints on this subject would 
fill an interesting volume. If you have one servant you have to 

feed two or three, the others being “my brother’’, “my sister”, 
and other friends who are in town without employment. As a 
matter of course, and in defiance of the law, they board and lodge 
with a friend who is in domestic service, and whose accommoda- 
tion is always in an outbuilding. Native women have no passes. 
When they leave their employment they frequently do it by 
decamping in the night without notice, and the employer’s property 
is not often found quite intact the next morning. Male servants can- 
not depart in this fashion; it is the pass system that prevents them. 
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Armed gangs of criminals — Native amalaitas in Johannesburg, 
Coloured skollies in Capteown — are a feature of urban night life, 
and often operate in quiet streets in broad daylight. Therefore 
the cautious householder in the big town ordinarily goes to bed 
with a loaded revolver under his pillow. The present writer was 
once admonished by the police for being too reluctant to fire when 
a gang appeared at his window. A white woman never walks alone 
in a street, except in the crowded central streets, after dusk. In 
the respectable suburbs of Johannesburg the pedestrian faces 
additional danger from the fierce dogs which are kept as a neces- 
sary protection. 

The question may be asked: Should Natives be allowed to live 
anywhere in the town, instead of being confined to locations? 
Most white householders, except the very poorest, use their 
savings to buy the houses they live in. For all except the richest 
this is the chief or only investment. If Natives frequent the 
neighbouring park, or even pass by in great numbers on their way 
to the distant location, the value of the house falls. In normal 
times, when houses have not their present scarcity value, a 
European is reluctant to buy a house so circumstanced; if Natives, 
Indians, or Coloured people actually lived in the neighbourhood 
he would be reluctant to buy it at any price. This is partly because 
he himself objects to the proximity; and still more because he 
knows others will object and that the money invested would be 
thrown away. 

Such is the background of the “Native problem”’ as it appears 
to the ordinary European citizen. Criticism of South African 
policy falls on deaf ears if it fails to take these things into account. 
And there are other considerations that cannot be omitted. 

A list of legislative restrictions gives little idea of the actual 
relations of the races in every day intercourse. Many of the people 
who are most determined to ‘‘keep the Kaffir in his place’’ are 
most friendly and considerate in their treatment of individual 
Natives. The old-fashioned farmer, whether Afrikaner or 
British, is often a kindly patriarch who is much liked by his 
dependents. Even in the towns you may see such a sight as this: 
at a suburban tram terminus there is a bench marked ‘“‘Europeans 
Only’’; four or five Natives are sitting on it, as many Europeans are 
standing near it on the pavement, and no one shows the slightest 
concern. Or a Native has missed his tram, and may not travel on 
the European tram except in the company of his employer. ‘The 
first white woman to notice his plight takes him nominally into her 
employ and bustles him on to the white man’s tram when it comes. 

While the rural patriarch is kindly, the urban progressive is 
impatient. He believes strongly that the Native should have a 
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square deal; but he is quite intolerant of the faults that he finds in 
individual Africans. In a small gathering where servants are 
being discussed a woman says “I am only pro-African in politics; 
in ordinary life I hate them’. And the rest of the party agrees. 
Yet people who have this point of view hate not the black skin but 
the barbarous inefficiency and irresponsibility. Such people would 
tolerate the African if he were civilized, and they are pro-African 
in politics because they want him to be civilized at high speed. 

‘The most persistent enemy of the Native is the European of the 
poorest class, who has most to fear from his competition. He is 
anti-African not only in politics, like the farmer, but in everyday 
life as well. Humble officials, policemen, tram conductors, and 
sometimes shopkeepers are often grossly offensive to many 
Africans who come their way. 

These facts help to explain the white man’s point of view; but 
there is another point that is still more important. Behind all the 
attitudes of white to black lies a fundamental aim: that the White 
race in South Africa shall retain its identity. Whatever concessions 
are made, to whatever degree the spirit of humane liberalism may 
manifest itself, the white race will not aliow anything to be done 
which will lead, however indirectly, to its ultimate fusion with the 
black. ‘The importance of this attitude is revealed by the reaction 
of liberal opinion to it. All plans for liberal concessions begin with 
the preamble that, of course, no one would dream of demanding 
social equality or miscegenation between black and white. ““The 
Natives themselves don’t want it.’’ On the other hand, there is a 
theoretical willingness among the reactionary to concede almost 
anything to the Natives if they could be completely segregated 
trom the Europeans; if a purely white society could be established 
in a territory separate from a purely black one. Economic forces 
prevent this from being done. 

Among liberals there circulates a hoary joke that the reactionary 
answer to any progressive suggestion is “would you let your 


| daughter marry a Native?” The implication of the telling of this 


joke is, of course, that such an answer is irrelevant; that no one is 
asking you to let your daughter marry a Native. But the liberals 
have not answered the question. What almost every white man 
wants to know is whether a liberal policy will ultimately lead to 
this situation; if it will he will have nothing to do with it. 

Much of what has been said of Natives applies to the Coloured 
and Indian peoples also. But there are some differences... Almost 
all the Coloured people live in the western half of the Cape 
Province, where the Bantu are few and are not indigenous. 
Subject to a small property and educational qualification, they 


enjoy the vote on the same roll as the Europeans. They are not 
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segregated residentially. They carry no passes. They are trade 
unionists, and they can strike. Their grievances are essentially 
economic and social, not political. But they are haunted by the 
fear that the kind of legal discrimination that is used against 
Natives may be turned against them. 

Most of the Indians live in Natal and are not allowed to move 
out of it. They have recently been granted a communal franchise 
for parliamentary and provincial elections, and the principle of 
segregation in land-ownership has been applied to them. They 
are not subject to the pass regulations (except for the restriction 
on their entry into other provinces) and they include a wealthy as 
well as a poor class. 

The attitudes of the Europeans to racial questions may be 
classified as follows. The Nationalist party is entirely repressive, 
though, as has been implied, it includes patriarchal people who 
are friendly to Natives individually. Its thoroughgoing attitude 
may be illustrated by the action of the Pretoria students, a Nation- 
alist community. Some years ago the National Union of South 
African Students proposed to admit to its membership the Native 
students of Fort Hare. The proposal was submitted to the mem- 
bers and a majority was opposed to it. But a majority in the 
University of the Witwatersrand voted in favour. The students of 
Pretoria had already seceded from the National Union, so that the 
question might be thought to be no concern of theirs. But neither 
this fact nor the ultimate rejection of the proposal deterred them. 
They demanded that the Witwatersrand students should reverse 
their decision and condemn what they had approved. Receiving no 
satisfaction, they cancelled all sports meetings between the two 
universities and refused until recently to consider reviving them. 

While Nationalism and repression go together, the line dividing 
the liberal from the reactionary cuts right across the division, 
described in the preceding article, between Fusionists and people 
of primarily British sentiment. Mr. Hofmeyr and Senator Brookes 
are Fusionists and liberals; the leader of the Dominion Party is 
opposed to the liberal policy; others are liberals and imperialists. 
Liberal opinion on this question is found chiefly in the English- 
medium universities; in the churches — though not to any extent 
in the Dutch Reformed church; in commercial and industrial 
circles, where the importance of developing the domestic market 
is realized; and among that section of the white workers most 
exposed to progressive influences from overseas. It is a curious 
mixture: capitalist and worker, Communist and Catholic, young 
idealist and hard-boiled business man are found on the same side 
in this political question. These forces are not, however, very 
strong in an electoral sense. 
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The Asiatic legislation of 1946 split the Labour Party, which 
has lost its leader and apparently two other Members in Parlia- 
ment. They refused to stomach the Indian franchise, even on a 
communal roll. But the majority in the party went the other way, 
and it is now expected that Labour will be a more progressive 
force than hitherto. Otherwise the only home for the liberals is 
the United Party, in which nevertheless they are a small minority. 
Every liberal pronouncement coming from the United Party 
frightens a number of its supporters into voting Nationalist. 
Last January there was a by-election in Hottentots Holland, near 
Capetown. On the eve of the election Mr. Hofmeyr said that the 
time would come when Natives and Asiatics would have to be 
represented in Parliament by members of their own race. It was 
as safe a Government seat as any in the country; but the National- 
ists won it, and Mr. Hofmeyr’s words are regarded as the chief 
reason for the calamity. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the British section in South 
Africa is wholly or even predominantly liberal on this issue. The 
white people of Natal are mainly British, but they recently 
rejected by a ten to one majority the Administrator’s proposal 
that Indians should have limited communal representation on the 
town councils. The Dominion Party goes with the Nationalists 
on this question. 

This is the most important reason for the political ineffective- 
ness —as distinct from numerical weakness —of the British 
section. It could play a vital part if it identified the Union Jack 
with the liberalism for which Whitehall was attacked by nine- 
teenth-century trekkers and colonists. But it refuses to do this, and 
so plays into the hands of the Nationalists. A clearer insight 
might cause this section to follow the pro-British rather than the 
anti- Native thread of its tangled political make-up. 

It will be seen that while economic factors have created and are 
maintaining a mixed black and white society, equally powerful 
social traditions forbid the Europeans to accept the implications 
of this fact. ‘This is the essence of the whole conflict. 

From what has been said it will be gathered also that the tender 
spot on the South African conscience lies not so much in the 
region of present discriminations, for which excuses can be found, 
as in that part of the national will which has failed to envisage any 
ultimate maturity and equality of status for the African race. 
[t is on that spot that outside influences must operate, if at all. 
The manner of their operation is suggested by the fact that there 
are still territories in southern Africa subject to the immediate 
control of Great Britain. 


A. M. K. J. 
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frase of the satellites to break with the Axis, Rumania was 
nevertheless the last to hold elections; and when they were 
held, last November, the political succession was so heavily safe- 
guarded that it was hardly necessary to reprint the Cabinet lists. 
Although the Groza Government, armed at all points with assur- 
ances of Soviet protection, has been in power for over two years, 
Rumania today is, at one and the same time, a Communist State 
and a constitutional Monarchy, seeking capitalist aid for her 
Russian-controlled economy. 

These anomalies can only be explained by a review of the 
circumstances in which the present régime gained, and has since 
retained, power. 

Dr. Groza took office, on the direct intervention of M. Vyshin- 
sky, in March, 1945. There had already been three coalitions 
since the coup d’état of August, 1944. All were broken by mounting 
Communist agitation on the question of the “purge” — a pecu- 
liarly artificial device in a country where the vast majority could 
be held, at some time or another, to have favoured the war against 
Russia. The first, the so-called Government of National Unity, 
was led by the non-party General Sanatescu, Marshal of the Royal 
Court, who had been a dignified leader of the delegation to Mos- 
cow when Bessarabia was ceded in 1940. With him served, as 
Ministers of State, the leaders of the “‘historic’’ National Peasant 
and Liberal Parties, M. Maniu and M. Bratianu, and of the 
comparatively newly fledged Communist and Socialist Parties, 
M. Patrascanu and M. Petrescu. In little over two months pres- 
sure from the extreme Left had rendered the coalition a dead 
letter, but, urged by the King to make another attempt, General 
Sanatescu re-formed his Government in November. In less than 
a month he was forced out of office, and with him went Maniu and 
Bratianu (wise, perhaps, in their generation) and also Petrescu 
(who, as a lawyer, had challenged the legality of the People’s 
Courts). The new Premier, General Radescu, was also a non- 
party man, but on surprisingly good terms with representatives of 
the extreme Left as a result of mutual experiences in the concen- 
tration camp at Targul Jiu. (A former Chief of the General Staff, 
he had been imprisoned in the later stages of the war for his 
Opposition to the demands of Von Killinger.) The Communists 
could now look to Dr. Groza as Vice-Premier, and they also held 
the Ministries of Justice, Labour, and Communications; but 
Radescu kept for himself the Ministry of the Interior, and this 
became, for all practical purposes, the focus of the struggle which 
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was to end with Radescu fleeing for his life to the house of the 
British Political Representative in Bucharest. 

A point not to be overlooked is that throughout this period the 
Rumanian Army was out of the country: some fourteen or more 
divisions, in accordance with the armistice terms, marching on 
the road to Budapest or campaigning in the bitter snows of the 
Tatra mountains. At home, the militant Left under the banner 
of the “‘National Democratic Front” advanced more rapidly. The 
Trade Unions were granted legal status and held their first 
Congress in January, 1945, and it was not long before the Printers’ 
Union were refusing to print the papers of the Opposition, as 
later they were to refuse to print Radescu’s speeches in reply to 
his critics. The Communist Minister of Justice, Patrascanu, 
brought in his War Criminals Bill and set the People’s Courts in 
motion. ‘The leading Communist member of the Purge Com- 
mission, M. Gheorgescu, who was also Vice-Minister of the 
Interior, resigned and published an open letter accusing Radescu 
of supporting Fascist elements in the police, and of deliberately 
provoking, rather than putting down, disturbances. 

This was the signal for the final hail of bullets, verbal and 
actual. An ugly incident at the Malaxa Works in Bucharest, when 
M. Apostol, President of the Federation of Labour, was wounded 
in a clash between police and N.D.F. demonstrators, was followed 
by more serious outbreaks, with shots on both sides, both in the 
capital and provincial towns. In Bucharest, it was reported that 
the royal palace, the Ministry of the Interior, and the police 
headquarters came under fire, and Radescu himself narrowly 
escaped a stray bullet. On February 28 M. Vyshinsky arrived 
from Moscow, and, on seeing that Radescu continued to nurture 
ideas of political independence, forced him to resign. The King 
received the Ministers of the N.D.F. The possibility that Prince 
Stirbey (a leader of the armistice delegation to Moscow) might 
form a Government was flatly rejected, and Dr. Groza took 
control with a Government confined entirely to the parties of the 
N.D.F. Radescu was now sheltering in the residence of the 
British Political Representative in Bucharest, Mr. Eden stating 
in the House of Commons that, as the British Government had 
no evidence to show that General Radescu personally had been 
involved in any anti-Allied act, the British Political Representative 


| was authorized to give him sanctuary. 


The foreign correspondents who had been denied entry during 


» the troubles now found the door open, and Premier Groza, in an 


interview with an American journalist, gave a surprisingly naive 

indication of his views on power politics. Asked if he considered 

that the provocative methods of mass demonstrations and inflam- 
B 
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matory meetings by which his Government had assumed power 
represented the democratic principle of government by consent 
of the governed, he replied that while street demonstrations alone 
should not be able to determine a change of Government, they 
could “facilitate the constitutional recording of the people’s wishes”, 

With the new régime emerged, and has so far remained, one 
notable figure from the past — M. Tatarescu, Premier and Foreign 
Minister in the final period of Carol’s dictatorship, and directly 
associated with the denunciation of the British guarantee in 1940. 
His reappearance at the Foreign Ministry is an interesting illus- 
tration of the composition of the N.D.F., for it contains not only 
what might be called the “straight Left’, but also auxiliary parties 
carefully, if rather too smartly, dressed as progressive versions of 
the old-fashioned National Peasants and Liberals. Apart from 
Tatarescu’s dissident Liberals, there is Groza’s own party, the 
“Ploughmen’s Front’’, which he resuscitated from the dead wood 
of a small pre-war group of radical peasants in Southern Transyl- 
vania (its new growth clearly forced at the expense of the peasant 
roots it may have originally had), and the “National Popular 
Party” created by the Propaganda Minister, M. Constantinescu- 
Iasi, in the réle of a “Resistance” party, appealing specially to the 
middle-class intellectuals. 

Of the two Opposition parties, the National Peasants presented, 
and still present, the most serious obstacle; for though Maniu 
is not a dynamic figure, his passivity has a peculiar strength which 
fits with the party’s long tradition of opposition. It is very difficult 
to cry corruption — at any rate convincingly — at the man who 
was largely responsible foi the first widespread land reform, who 
failed to bend to the Carol dictatorship, who was the first to 
denounce the Vienna Award, and whose protests against Anton- 
escu’s continuation of the war were, if not inspired, infuriatingly 
correct. Bratianu, too, played a part in these protests; but the 
dynasty has fallen far when it finds itself the minority party, even 
in opposition. 

The rank and file of the N.D.F. may well have felt they had 
assumed power with all short-term objectives gained; but there is 
plenty of evidence to show that Dr. Croza and his colleagues 
recognized, from the first, that elections would have to remain 
a very long-term objective indeed. 

Priority in their programme, as in that of any Rumanian 
Government, had to be given to reparations to Russia — 300 
million dollars worth, in commodities, including oil and grain; 
reparations which continue to be the biggest impediment to the 
Groza Government in their attempts to paint a promising picture 
of the fruits of Russian-Rumanian collaboration. 
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The case against Rumania was based, inevitably, on some very 
hard facts. The Transdniestrian adventure, for example; the sack 
of Odessa; the siege of Stalingrad; the planting of the Rumanian 

flag “furthest east” in the Caucasus. The armistice terms signed 
at Moscow may not have been the “harsh peace” of 1917, under 
which the Rumanians were forced to agree to work for years to 
feed Germany and her allies at fixed prices, and her oil wells were 
leased to Germany for a term of 99 years. An army of occupation 
was to be maintained in the country in order to enforce the treaty, 
and an evacuation was only to take place “at times later to be agreed 
upon”; but there were, from the Rumanian point of view, some 
uncomfortable parallells. (Incidentally, the Danube clauses in 
the 1917 treaty provide a really remarkable parallel with the policy 
of exclusion, as opposed to internationalization, in which Russia 
persisted throughout the early stages of drafting the present Treaty 
of Peace with Rumania.) 

The new Government proceeded at once to consolidate its 
authority by superimposing on the old Sigurantza an even more 
highly organized political police operating throughout the country, 
and by establishing a strangehold on the freedom of the press and 
public assembly. But palliatives were also necessary; and as direct 
proof of its prestige with Russia the Government was able to 
announce, a few days after taking office, Marshal Stalin’s personal 
agrecment to the Rumanian administration of Northern Transyl- 
vania. In this, and in the fulfilment of the guarantees to the 
Hungarian population, the Government has had its main success, 
and has drawn a valuable dividend in the support afforded to it by 
the Hungarian People’s Union at the elections. The next step was 
the highly controversial land reform. 

This provided for the expropriation of all land holdings over 50 
hectares (except Church and Crown lands or those belonging to 
cultural or scientific institutions). In actual fact, the amount of 

and available for distribution was infinitesimal — it has been 
estimated at littlke more than 5 per cent of Rumania’s arable 
surface — compared with the Peasant Party’s reform of 1919 which 
broke up almost all the large estates. Thus the new reform could 
only be directed at medium holdings, and has merely increased 

e plurality of miniature farms, many of them economically un- 
vorkable. If the object was to win the gratitude of the peasant 

ses, there is little evidence of success; if it was to point the way 
1¢ inevitability of collective farming, peasant stubbornness may 
" al prove a formidable obstacle. 

But if the peasants, at one end of the social scale, were failing to 
collaborate so, too, was the King. Thrust back into the rigid 

solation he had broken by his personal action in promoting the 
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coup d'état, he cannot be expected to have relished the additional 
loss of his old advisers; nor, apparently, was he soothed by the 
award of the Soviet Order of Victory. The Groza Government 
had not been in office six months before he pressed for a broaden- 
ing of the coalition, and, when this was rejected, refused to sign 
any more decrees and retired from the capital. 

Meanwhile the Opposition leaders began to display a more 
militant spirit. Both Maniu and Bratianu seized the opportunity 
of temporary modifications in the censorship to denounce the 
régime in bold terms, primarily for its assumption of the powers of 
an elected Government while refusing to set a date for elections. 
By November, 1945 anti-Government feeling was undoubtedly 
running high, and the popular demonstrations which marked the 
King’s birthday were on a scale which necessitated the calling out 
of troops to disperse the crowds before the royal palace. 

Before his break with the Administration the King had sent a 
personal memorandum to the Three Powers drawing attention to 
the one-sided character of the régime. At the Moscow Conference 
in December the British and American representatives invoked the 
Yalta declaration calling for ‘interim Governments broadly 
representing all democratic elements in the populations, and pledged 
to free elections”; and it is interesting to note that the official 
communiqué on the appointment of the Commission of Three to 
visit Rumania and secure acceptable representation of the National 
Peasant and Liberal Parties referred directly to King Michael’s 
appeal. 

Neither Maniu nor Bratianu, however, appeared anxious to 
serve as Ministers without Portfolio, and after some haggling, the 
two posts were taken over by M. Hatieganu, for the National 
Peasants, and M. Romniceanu, for the Liberals — the former’s 
chequered political career including a term of imprisonment by 
the Germans in 1944, and by Groza in 1945; the latter’s, that of 
Finance Minister in the Radescu Government. 

Thus 1946 opened with the recognition of the new Government 
by Britain and America, as well as by the U.S.S.R., but with Dr. 
Groza officially committed to the holding of early elections. 

From the point of view of the Communist-Socialist bloc the 
times were not propitious. The country’s economic condition was 
steadily worsening, and if this was due in part to the failure of the 
maize crop (two successive droughts have resulted this year in 
absolute famine in Eastern Rumania), the greater responsibility 
could be laid, all too clearly, on Russian rapacity. Apart from the 
burden of the occupation troops, the policy of “strip” had left a 
disastrous dearth of transport, livestock, machinery, and agricultural 
implements. It was impossible to conceal the fact that the “‘Sovrom’ 
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Trusts, which controlled almost all the country’s resources in oil, 
timber, and transport, had operated so far as a one-way conveyor 
belt for exports to Russia. There were also external factors: 
among them, the return of a right-wing Government in Hungary. 
The results of the Greek elections were also, no doubt, watched 
and weighed up. A British observer then in Rumania summed up 
the situation by saying: “It would require extraordinary idealism 
for the Government group to restore political liberties in the 
western sense, since this might well be equivalent to political 
suicide.” 

As the months went by the delaying tactics of the Groza 
Government, the virtual boycott of the Opposition Ministers, and 
the ban on foreign correspondents, gave way, inevitably, to force. 
Even when the electoral laws were published in July no date was 
set for the elections, but the opening of the election campaign was 
marked immediately by organized hooliganism in which the secret 
police collaborated — as witness Mr. McNeil’s statement in the 
House of Commons last May on the beating up of M. Penescu, 
Secretary-General of the National Peasant party, and the murder 
of a colleague, while attempting to hold a meeting in Pitesti. It was 
also marked, in less violent manner, by a split in the Socialist ranks, 
M. Petrescu refusing to accept the party decision to join the 
Government electoral bloc and withdrawing with his supporters 
to fight independently. 

The British Government’s Notes of protest in May and June 
had been concerned primarily with the lack of political freedom 
and with the delay in holding the elections. In September Mr. 
Bevin received M. 'Tatarescu in Paris and informed him personally 

the British Government’s dissatisfaction. The American 
titude was broadly similar. By October both Governments had 
received from Rumania documentary evidence not only of acts of 
chenee, but also of non-registration of voters, arrest and dis- 
nchisement of Ne gp voters, and destruction of Opposition 
lists on a scale which led to blunt denunciations of “intimidation, 
liscrimination, and threats”. (The British Note specifically 
mentioned Petrescu’s following as well as the two main Opposition 
parties.) ‘The Notes were flatly rejected as “direct interference in 
Rumania’s domestic affairs”. 
Re aides of the British and American protests on the eve of 
e poll — November 19, 1946 — had no effect on the practical 
outcome. The N.D.F. claimed over 80 per cent of the votes 
(345 seats plus 29 won by the Hungarian people’s union) and 
the Opposition just under 8 per cent (National Peasants 32 seats, 
Liberals 3, Petrescu’s party none). The share-out of seats between 
Vommunists, Ploughmen’s Front, Tatarescu. Liberals, and 
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Socialists was equal almost to a hairsbreadth, reminiscent of the 
judgment of Solomon — or, in the expressed opinion of the Ameri- 
can State Department, of the skill with which the votes were mani- 
pulated on leaving the ballot box. The British Foreign Office 
stated categorically that the elections were neither free nor fair, 
but involved “‘wholesale falsification of the results by the Govern- 
ment authorities”. 

Neither the British nor American representatives in Bucharest 
attended the formal opening of Parliament, and the Opposition 
Members decided to boycott the session. The King’s attitude 
would now appear to be one of great caution. The question may 
now be asked: does the Groza régime feel its position to be any 
easier than it did two years ago? Can it govern with any greater 
confidence? 

As far as the party conflict goes, it would not appear so. De- 
layed reports are arriving of some hundreds of new arrests of 
opponents of the régime, though the technique for the moment is 
to avoid making direct political charges and to damp down any 
impression of an organized drive. Yet there are some indications 
that the Government’s seeming indifference to world opinion is 
changing. Any overtures will, of course, be economic, for there 
the brink of the chasm really has been reached, and a retreat can 
only be achieved by means of foreign credits. Against a back- 
ground of roaring inflation in the towns and peasant hoarding on 
an ever increasing scale, the Groza Government faces the problem 
of the next harvest, with a crop deficit already estimated at well 
over a million tons. Clearly, markets must be found for Rumanian 
oil and timber against imports of raw materials and machinery — 
not in Russia, not from Russia, but with Russia’s approval. ‘The 
last is the essential for whoever governs in Rumania, and the 
Opposition is as aware of this fact as the whole country is aware 
that the Russian frontier lies once moie on the Pruth instead of 
the Dniester. 

U. B. 





BELGIUM CHANGES HER GOVERNMENT 
POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEW PARTNERSHIP 


Anew Belgian Government came into office on March 19, 
1947. At first sight there might appear to be nothing par- 
ticularly sensational about this, seeing that ever since the liberation 
Belgium has afforded a picture of governmental instability sur- 
passed only by that of France. It would, nevertheless, be a grave 
error to regard the advent to power of the Spaak Government as 
merely an incident in Belgian political life. 

One fact that emerges at once is that the new Government is 
based on a formula which is completely new in Belgium. It rests 
on a coalition of the Christian Social and the Socialist Parties, 
the two most powerful parties in Belgium, which together com- 
mand practically all the seats both in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate. To the uninitiated observer there may 
seem nothing remarkable about this coalition, but for anyone who 
has followed Belgian politics in the past it is extremely significant. 
The Christian Social Party corresponds, in fact, to the Catholic 
Party of pre-war days; in other words, it is the most conservative 
element in Parliament. Consequently its alliance with the Socialist 
Party is a new departure for which no precedent is to be found in 
Belgian parliamentary history. True, there was the Poullet- 
Vandervelde Government in 1925-26, but that Government was 
supported only by the left wing of the Catholic Party and by the 
Socialist Party. The present alliance, on the other hand, is 
between both Parties in their entirety, and, to the surprise of 
many Members both of the Chamber of Representatives and of the 
Senate, the Spaak Government received a vote of confidence from 
ill the Catholic representatives in Parliament. 

[t will thus be seen that the formation of a Catholic-Socialist 
Government is in itself a sensational event. As a corollary to this 
nother new point stands out: for the first time since 1915 (with 
the exception, again, of the Poullet-Vandervelde Cabinet) the 
Liberal Party is not in the Government — a fact which its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament have underlined, not without some 
bitterness. 

Finally, the Communists once more join the ranks of the 
Opposition. This will not seem particularly surprising to those 
vho are not yet accustomed to regard the Communist Party as one 
f the normal constituents of the Government. What gives a 
special significance to its present attitude, however, is the fact 

t although in the past they have shown themselves the most 
consistent protagonists of a Government of the Left, it is precisely 
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the Communists who have now deliberately brought about the 
fall of the Huysmans Government, which was based on a coalition 
of the so-called “‘left’’ parties (the Socialists, Communists, and 
Liberals). 


The formula on which the new Government is based not 


only presents unusual features from the point of view of each of 
the parties individually; it also constitutes a complete break with 
the past as regards the relations which have subsisted between 
the parties since the liberation. Belgium’s Governments since the 
end of 1944 have fallen into one or other of two categories: either 
Cabinets of national union under Pierlot or Van Acker (with or 
without Communist participation), or Cabinets of a union of the 
left parties under Van Acker or Huysmans. Now for the first 
time a Government of combined parties has emerged — and what 
parties! For while on the one hand it may seem logical that the 
Catholic and Socialist Parties, who together form the only com- 
bination capable of maintaining a solid majority in Parliament, 
should form a Government, yet on the other hand it must be 
remembered that until a few weeks ago these two parties were 
violently hostile to one another. The Catholics carried on the 
most violent opposition against the Huysmans Government, and 
especially against the Socialists. For example, profiting by the 
fact that the Government held a majority of only two in the Sénate, 
the Catholics, ignoring all the rules of parliamentary etiquette, 
frequently took advantage of the absence through illness or other 
causes of some Government Members to put the Government in a 
minority. On these occasions Huysmans, putting common sense 
before parliamentary custom, each time refused to hand in his 
resignation. The Catholics then threatened to refuse to sit in 
Parliament, and at a given moment even put their threat into 
execution. In short, the opposition between the Catholics and the 
Socialists was considerably more acute than is usual between 
established parties. 

In spite of this opposition, however, these two parties in March 
combined almost overnight to form a Government. The party 
leaders had no easy task in persuading their more militant members 
to accept this volte-face. In the course of the debates preceding 
the vote of confidence in the new Government speakers from 
both parties forming it gave very definite expression to their lack 
of enthusiasm for the new coalition, and the Opposition parties 
did not fail to draw attention to its strange and composite charac- 
ter. Notwithstanding all this, however, the Government obtained 
a unanimous vote from all the Catholic and Socialist Deputies and 
Senators. 

What were the reasons behind this political changeover, and 
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what are likely to be its consequences? Of the various points it 
raises, perhaps the one especially calling for explanation is the 
Catholic volte-face. The Christian Social Party is by far the 
largest in Parliament, in which it holds about half the seats. The 
question therefore at once arises, why was this party not included 
in previous Governments? The answer lies in its attitude to the 
monarchical question. When, after King Leopold’s liberation by 
the Allies, the question of his return to the Belgian throne arose, 
the Catholics were in favour of his return, while the other three 
parties — Liberals, Socialists, and Communists — opposed it. 
The Catholics consequently refused to participate in the Govern- 
ment until the King’s return, and the three other parties formed a 
coalition without them, resulting in the Van Acker and Huysman 
Governments.‘ One of the strangest aspects of the present 
situation is that the Catholics, after maintaining this point of 
view for a year and a half, have now abandoned it and agreed to 
participate in the Government — and, moreover, in a Government 
presided over by a notorious anti-Leopoldist, M. Spaak, and of 
which another member is M. Van Acker, who as Prime Minister 
refused to allow the King to return to Belgium. 

Participation in the Government thus signifies a clear-cut 
capitulation on the part of the Catholics. No doubt in theory they 
still maintain their point of view. Official party statements both 
in Parliament and elsewhere declare specifically that the Catholics 
have not changed their views on the monarchical question, but 
that does not alter the fact that they have abandoned their attitude 
of opposition to any Government which does not recall the King. 
Authorized and official statements of the Christian Social Party 
have even gone further and proclaimed that the party wishes to see 
the King’s return effected by purely legal methods. This means 
renouncing one of the hitherto most strongly held points in their 
programme, for the Catholics in the past have tried by every 
possible means to bring about the holding of a plebiscite on the 
question of the monarchy. As the Belgian Constitution contains 
no provision for a plebiscite, such a step would have been definitely 
contrary to the law. 

The Catholics have also made other concessions, as witness the 
moderation of their demands for Ministerial portfolios. Though 
the Christian Social Party holds nearly half the total number of 
seats in Parliament, as against about a third for the Socialists, the 
Government is nevertheless led by a Socialist, not a Catholic, and 
the Catholics hold only one portfolio more than the Socialists. 
The latter, moreover, retain the most important posts, such as the 
Ministries of the Interior and of Foreign Affairs, while National 

See “Belgium and her Problems”, in The World Today, October, 1946. 
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Defence is in the hands of an Independent — Colonel de Fraiteur 
— who held office in the previous Left Coalition Government. 

Another interesting point emerges from the new Government’s 
programme. This definitely tends further towards the Left than 
did that of the previous Government (coalition of the Left 
though it was), in that it envisages placing under State control the 
Banque Nationale and the Societé Nationale des Crédits a 
’Industrie.t Moreover, the new Government has a very advanced 
social policy. 

There can be no doubt that these aspects of the Government's 
policy must be distasteful to many Catholics, and in fact the most 
important Catholic paper, La Libre Belgique, which is controlled 
by the Catholic Right Wing, is extremely hostile to it. This being 
so, why did the Catholics agree to take part in it? Three main 
reasons seem to have influenced their attitude: first, the failure of 
their previous tactics; second, their desire to participate in the 
Government; and third, the growing influence of democratic 
elements within the Christian Social Party itself. 

When the Catholics originally refused to take part in any 
Government as long as the King remained absent they did not 
imagine that they were condemning themselves to a prolonged 
abstention from office. They believed that public opinion was in 
the majority favourable to the King’s return, and that the elec- 
tions, coupled, if need be, with popular manifestations, would 
compel the other parties to abandon their opposition. In this 
they were disappointed. Popular agitation, even though artificially 
maintained, never went very deep, and moreover the elections 
failed to give the Catholics the majority on which they had counted. 
Despite their successes in the elections of February, 1946, gained 
partly through votes of the dissolved Fascist parties, Rexists, and 
V.N.V. (Flemish Nationalists), who gave their support to the 
Catholic candidates, a parliamentary majority still eluded them. 
They therefore placed their hopes on the communal elections of 
December, 1946. As these elections are also open to women 
voters, who are generally supposed to be more susceptible to the 
influence of the Church, the Catholics hoped to make a clean 
sweep and thereby to prove the adherence of the majority of 
electors to their point of view. Here too, however, they mis- 
calculated, and the Catholic gains at the communal elections 
proved comparatively modest. 

From that moment the Catholics realized that they must revise 
their position. It was unreasonable for so powerful a party to 
remain outside the Government and to leave to its political 
opponents all the advantages of appointment to the many posts in 


1 $.N.C.I.—the organization which provides credits for industrial concerns 
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the civil service and magistracy which had come into being as a 
result of the war. It was equally unreasonable that a party com- 
manding nearly half the seats in Parliament should have no say in 
determining the general policy of the country. The Catholics 
therefore began to establish contacts with the other parties with a 
view to preparing the way for their return to the Government, and 
Catholic leaders in their speeches showed signs of opening up a 
line of retreat for their party on the monarchical question. 

Apart from these considerations, another factor also influenced 
the Catholic decision. It is a well-known fact that certain influ- 
ential elements within the Christian Social Party — such as, for 
example, the group of Professors of Louvain University — dis- 
approved of the Left Coalition Government’s policy, and in the 
interests of the country aspired to return to office with a view to 
modifying economic and financial policy. 

Yet another reason lies in the fact, unsuspected by a large 
proportion of non-Catholic opinion and even by many Catholics, 
that the Catholic party’s new name — the Christian Social Party — 
corresponds to a genuine transformation in its political outlook. 
The Catholic party’s action in agreeing to participate in a Govern- 
ment whose programme includes control of the Banque Nationale 
and the S.N.C.I. and workers’ participation in industrial organiza- 
tion, indicates that a new and more democratic spirit is gaining 
strength in the one-time conservative party, in which Conserva- 
tives will henceforth be in a minority. 

So much for the Catholic party. The attitude of the Socialists 
calls for less explanation. Experience has shown that a Left 
Coalition Government including both Liberals and Communists 
could only be a temporary expedient. The contrast between 
Communists (the workers’ party) and Liberals (the party of the 
industrialists) was too great, especially in the economic and 
financial spheres, to allow of the realization of far-reaching reforms, 

‘even of any coherent economic policy. Between these two 
extremes the Socialist Party was forced to exercise a precarious 


mising its electoral position to no purpose. However, as long 

is the Catholics refused to yield on the question of the King, the 
Socialists, who were pledged to the hilt to oppose his return, had 
) choice but to maintain the Left coalition, for any other policy 
sht have brought about the dissolution of Parliament and 
precipitated elections the results of which might have been 
infavourable to them. It is, therefore, easily understandable that, 
once the Catholics showed a disposition to reach a modus vivendi 
e monarchical question and, moreover, displayed no repug- 

nce towards a fairly advanced social policy, the Socialists felt 
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that the way was open to them to respond to their overtures. 
The only objection to a coalition with the Catholics — an objection 
which still has some force — is the fear that the Socialists may 
thereby lose their left wing to the Communists. This fear 
accounts for the fact that Walloon Socialists, who know the 
strength of the Communists in their own districts, have shown 
much less enthusiasm for the new coalition than the Flemish 
Socialists, in whose regions Communist influence is negligible. 

The position of the Liberals is altogether a different matter. 
This party, which was formerly the most powerful in Belgium, 
has since the liberation become the smallest of all of them. The 
elections of February, 1946 were disastrous for it, and it was much 
less successful therein than the Communists. Thereafter many 
Liberals held the view that it was the party’s duty, having been 
disavowed by the electorate, to go into opposition. To keep the 
Liberals in the Government — and the Left coalition could not do 
without some Liberal support — it was necessary to offer them 
more Ministerial posts than the numerical influence of their group 
warranted. This failed to satisfy the Liberal voters, but it sufficed 
to determine the vote of the score of Liberal Deputies who had 
become the most influential element in the majority. The Liberal 
Ministers failed, however, to carry their policy in the Government, 
and consequently to an increasing extent lost influence with the 
middle classes, who had hitherto afforded their main electoral 
support and who now, dissatisfied with the Government’s policy, 
moved over en masse to the Christian Social Party. This led the 
militant Liberals to exercise even stronger pressure on their 
parliamentary representatives, and, to judge from certain state- 
ments made in Parliament in the course of the debate on the vote of 
confidence in the new Government, it would seem that if the 
Communists had not taken the initiative in causing the fall of the 
Huysmans Government, the Liberals would have done so. It 1s 
not quite clear what was the attitude of the Liberal Deputies 
towards the formation of the new Government. According to one 
theory, to which M. Spaak has also made reference, they are said 
to have made their participation conditional on the allocation to 
them of more Ministerial posts than the other two parties were 
prepared to grant. The Liberals themselves, however, say that 
their refusal to participate was dictated by the terms of the 
Government’s programme. There is probably some truth in both 
suppositions. 

The attitude of the Communists is very mysterious. They have 
throughout been the most vigorous protagonists of a Government 
formed of the three Left parties, and to maintain it in being have 
sacrificed many points of their programme and a good deal 0! 
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their position among the electorate. In spite of this, however, 
they caused the fall of the Huysmans Government, and for a 
reason which, even if justified, could not be regarded as decisive 
for them. ‘The Government, having decided to suppress subsidies 
to mine-owners, agreed to raise the price of coal, which they fixed 
at 600 frs. a ton. The mine-owners protested, and after re- 
examination the price was raised to 629 frs. a ton. The Com- 
munists maintained that the Government had yielded to pressure 
from the mine-owners, and refused to agree to the increase. As 
the two other parties stood by the figure of 629 frs. a ton, the 
Communist Ministers resigned, which meant the withdrawal of 
Communist support from the Government, without which it 
could not achieve a majority. 

Little is to be gained by discussing the validity of the Com- 
munists’ contention as to the price of coal. Even supposing them 
to be right, it is certain that by refusing to adjust themselves to 
the point of view of the other two parties they showed an intransi- 
gence which contrasts strongly with their whole previous 
attitude. It would therefore seem that they themselves wanted to 
bring about the fall of the Government and to put an end to the 
coalition of the Left. The only explanation of this attitude is that 
they were afraid of completely destroying their political influence 
with the masses if they were to continue to participate in a Govern- 
ment which, owing to profound divergences between the parties 
forming it, was unable to rally public support for a policy of 
structural reforms. 

So much for the past. Now for a glance at the immediate 
future. ‘The Spaak Government has a considerable majority in 
Parliament. ‘The only fear is whether it is a stable one. There 
can be little doubt that, both amongst Socialists and Catholics, 
the composition of the new Government is viewed with more 
resignation than enthusiasm. This emerged very clearly from the 
parliamentary debate. A group of Socialists even announced 
before the vote that they had intended to abstain, but that in order 
to maintain solidarity they would vote for the Government. It is 
very probable that among the militant masses this situation is 
even more pronounced. It seems likely, however, that M. 
Spaak’s well-known skill and ingenuity and the evident goodwill 
of the democratic wing of the Catholic party will triumph over 
nany obstacles. The Government’s position in Parliament is 

is very strong, and for that reason it might well have a long life. 
Freed from the reactionary influence of the Liberal leaders — who, 
in contrast to the position within the Catholic party, are much more 
conservative than their electors — it will be able to carry through 
a courageous social and economic policy. The appointment of a 
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first-rate economist like Eyskens to the Ministry of Finance is a 
guarantee in this respect. The danger, if there be a danger, is 
likely to come from other sources. The Government’s weakness 
lies in the fact that it represents only the less active or less 
organized elements of the population: peasants (who practically all 
vote for the Catholic party), moderate working-class elements 
(Christian Democrats and Flemish Socialists), and petite bour- 
geoisie (both Socialist and Catholic). The two really powerful 
elements, the workers and the industrial and financial interests, 
are outside the Government and therefore potentially inimical to 
it. 

The Liberal Party is virtually controlled by the industrialists 
and financiers, and since the majority of its left wing has gone over 
to the Socialists its main aim appears now to have become the 
defence of industrial interests. As a result of the formation of the 
Spaak Government, based on its new composition, the Liberal 
Party, now reduced to a handful of Deputies and Senators, has 
suddenly lost its entire parliamentary position in both Houses, for 
its 13 Deputies and 7 Senators are numerically insignificant as 
against a Government which can count on 148 votes in the 
Chamber and 125 in the Senate. The strength of the Liberal 
Party in Parliament ever since the end of the first world war has 
indeed lain in the fact that it was indispensible for the formation 
of a majority at a time when the Catholic and Socialist Parties 
were opposed to each other in about equal strength. This position 
still held good in the Left Coalition Governments. Now that the 
composition of the majority has changed, however, it may not be a 
rash prediction to suggest that the parliamentary future of the 
Liberal Party is definitely finished. Another reason suggesting the 
same conclusion is that the Liberals, having lost their progressive 
wing, have. become in every sense a party of reaction. Although 
they sit in Parliament between the Catholic and Socialist Parties, 
their real place, like that of the P.R.L. in France, is to the extreme 
right, to the right of the Christian Social Party, just as in France 
the P.R.L. is to the right of the M.R.P. This being so, only 2 
veering towards the right on the part of the Catholics, which 
would make possible a Catholic-Liberal coalition, can enable the 
Liberal Party once more to play an active part in Parliament. On 
the other hand, though industrial and financial interests may have 
lost a good deal of their influence in Parliament, they can still 
make it felt through their own channels. One inevitably recalls 
the fall of the Poullet-Vandervelde Government, which was itself 
a veritable forerunner of the Spaak Government, and which was 
literally torpedoed by the banks. 

As for the workers, while their more moderate elements are 
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organized in the Catholic trade unions, the most dynamic among 
them are largely subject to Communist influence. Given the 
present delicate and uncertain character of the economic situation, 
everything depends on the attitude adopted by the workers, and 
it is not the parties in the Government who control them. 

Despite these considerations, the situation does not warrant 
an entirely pessimistic outlook. The present Government is 
certainly the most solid Belgium has had since the liberation, and 
its composition seems to indicate that the country’s political life, 
which was thrown into such confusion under the Occupation, is 
reverting to normal. As far as can be foreseen, the Spaak Govern- 
ment may, in fact, prove to be the point of departure for an era of 
democracy and prosperity in Belgium. 
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HE haggling which is going on between the Great Powers 
about the disposal of the bodies of the defeated enemy has 
tended to obscure the fact that Czechoslovakia has some quite 
substantial claims in respect of Germany and a small one in the 
case of Austria and also that there is an important issue still 
outstanding in regard to Hungary. Seeing that, of all the Allied 
States, Czechoslovakia is the most likely to be directly menaced if 
and when Germany recovers, the lack of interest shown by the 
Great Powers in this small but strategically all-important country 
is surprising. Bismarck once said that who controlled Europe’s 
navel, Bohemia, controlled Europe. Czechoslovakia today is even 
more the key to Europe than was Bohemia in the time of Bismarck. 
Dominated by Germany, it would enable that country to outflank 
Poland and gain direct access to Russia; dominated by Russia it 
enables Soviet forces to by-pass Poland and gain direct access to 
Germany. 
' When Generalissimo Stalin sanctioned the Polish occupation of 
the two Silesias and allowed the Poles to establish their frontier 
on the line of the western Neisse Czechoslovakia’s most important 
-and most convincing — claims for the cession of German 
territory went by the board almost before they had been formu- 
lated. ‘The greater part of this area had no Polish inhabitants and 
had never been under Polish sovereignty. On the other hand, 
Silesia had been vart of the Kingdom of Bohemia for many years 
intil the province was partitioned between Frederick the Great 
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and Maria Theresa. And there are —or were until the Poles 
arrived on the scene — a considerable number of people living in 
the province who considered themselves Czechs. Most of them 
are there no longer, but at least 15,000 of them have come to 
Czechoslovakia as refugees since Polish rule was established in 
Silesia. 

Consequently when Potsdam endorsed the Polish occupation, 
even if only on a temporary basis, it was a bitter pill for Czecho- 
slovakia to swallow. And when the Soviet Government, just 
before the Moscow Conference opened, insisted on its two Slav 
relations, Poland and Czechoslovakia, making a treaty of alliance 
under which they mutually agreed to drop their territorial claims 
against one another for two years, it was realized in Czechoslo- 
vakia that, short of a diplomatic miracle, the door to hope was 
finally closed. The greatest disappointment was over the area 
south of Gleiwitz (or Kladsko, as it is called by the Czechs), 
which is the capital of a district forming a strategically inconven- 
ient salient. It is also believed to contain enough coal to keep 
Czechoslovakia’s industries going for several hundred years. 
Black coal is a commodity of which Poland has far more than 
enough without the Kladsko reserves. Czechoslovakia, on the 
other hand, has much too little. Indeed, the end of her present 
supplies is to be measured in decades rather than centuries. 

Compared with Kladsko, Czechoslovakia’s other claims were 
relatively unimportant, although it would certainly have been 
useful — especially if, as she hopes, the Oder remains an inter- 
national waterway —if she could have got possession of the 
Ratibor area, thereby securing access to the Oder at a point where 
it is still navigable by ocean-going ships. It has been a long- 
cherished aspiration on the part of the Czechs to build a canal 
linking the Elbe and the Danube with the Oder at Ratibor. If 
they had been given this area in full sovereignty such a canal 
would have been entirely under their own management. Now if 
it is ever built it will have to be shared with the Poles. Even in 
their most optimistic moments no one now believes that the two 
English-speaking Powers and France will be prepared to espouse 
the Czechoslovak cause with enough determination to persuade 
the Soviet Union to make Poland disgorge after all. 

Czechoslovakia’s claims in respect of Polish-occupied Germany 
are, of course, claims which should have been put forward to the 
Peace Conference when it meets. This, however, would have 
given the appearance of a rift in the so-called Slav bloc and would 
have caused serious diplomatic complications, apart from the 
fact that Poland, with nine points of the law already in her favour 
through the fact of possession, would be most reluctant to 
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surrender the area in question. Czechoslovak Communists have 
therefore been urging for some time that the matter be dropped. 
Their attitude came in for a good deal of criticism from the other 
permitted political parties, and it was pointed out that a State 
which does not venture to press its claims to its own ancient 
territory can hardly expect the Powers to agree to cede to it 
territory which is unmistakably foreign. ‘This, however, is what 
the Czechoslovak Government has been forced to do. The 
memorandum embodying these claims was presented to the Great 
Powers early this year and published in Prague on January 15.? 
It includes the “requirement” that the peace treaty shall contain 
“an express annulment of the Munich Agreement and all acts 
resulting therefrom or linked therewith, and that the Czecho- 
slovak frontiers as they existed in September, 1938 shall be 
recognized, together with the changes which the Czechoslovak 
Government now proposes”. ‘These “minimum demands’, the 
memorandum goes on to explain, are for minor rectifications 
beginning near where the Czechoslovak-German frontier joins 
the provisional Polish one and extending practically to the frontier 
of Austria. The effect of granting them would be “the elimination 
of some sharp salients jutting into Czechoslovak territory, and 
the displacement of the State frontier from the summit of the 
mountains to their foot on the German side, or, in some instances, 
from the foot of the mountains on the Czech side to the summit’. 
Thirty-eight modifications are listed altogether, the most impor- 
tant being the salient east of Dresden extending roughly from 
Seidenberg to Neusalz. The total area concerned is approximately 
800 square kilometres, containing some 25,000 inhabitants, and 
the memorandum states that if the demands are granted “the 
guarding of the frontiers should be made easier’, adding that 
“both transport and economic considerations call for such adjust- 
ment. Since the greater part of the areas demanded consists of 
woodland, Czechoslovakia would receive through their allotment 
at least a partial compensation for the forest wealth that was 
plundered in its territory during the German occupation”’. 
Finally, so far as territorial questions are concerned, the 
memorandum proposes that the Germans living in the transferred 
areas should be exchanged “for such Czechs and Slovaks in 
Germany as might voluntarily apply for transfer to Czechoslo- 
vakia”. If any Germans still remained they would be granted the 
right of option, those opting for Czechoslovakia being guaranteed 
all “human’’, but not minority, rights. Minority rights are a 
thing of the past in Czechoslovakia. The events of the past few 
years have made it quite impossible to go back to the system 


1 Summary in The Czechoslovak Weekly, Jan. 26, 1947. 
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which was tried and found wanting in the period between the 
two wars. 

Czechoslovakia’s other demands on Germany are all included 
under the term “reparations”. Besides urging that the Potsdam 
decisions on liquidation of factories and the fixing of quotas should 
be carried out at ‘“‘an accelerated rate’’, the memorandum asks 
that the final reparations plan should include the supply of raw 
materials and services by Germany to Czechoslovakia. The 
nature of the raw materials was not specified, but the services 
suggested were mainly in regard to railway and tele-communica- 
tions in transit at terms stipulated by the Czechoslovak-German 
transport agreement of 1929 and/or at tariff rates and terms valid in 
1937. These requests are linked in the memorandum with the 
demand that free zones should again be accorded in Hamburg 
and Bremen, as well as free navigation on the German sectors of 
the Elbe, Rhine, Danube, and Oder. 

Apart, however, from actual claims against Germany, the 
Czechoslovak Government also has very decided views about the 
aims which should be sought in the peace treaty. Its underlying 
purpose, the same memorandum declares, should be to curb 
once and for all German tendencies to aggressiveness by ensuring 
effective control over all spheres of German life. One way of 
helping to lessen aggressive inclinations would be a “suitable 
arrangement of the psychological and material conditions of 
German life, in particular by means of education and the gradual 
increase in the standard of living of the German people”. The 
memorandum is somewhat evasive on the question of the future 
political structure of Germany — partly, no doubt, because 
President Benes has always been an advocate of decentralization 
whereas the Cabinet, whose head is a Communist, has a preference 
for the Russian plan of a strong central form of government. The 
federalization plans for Germany which have been drawn up so 
far, the memorandum cautiously remarks, “‘leave untouched on the 
one hand the question of the building-up of a proper control, 
whilst on the other hand they might easily create a number of 
bases for the concentration of reactionary and aggressive forces, 
to say nothing of the possibility that they might assist any ten- 
dencies towards a revival of the Anschluss movement in Austria”. 
Just how reaction and Anschluss could be fostered more easily ina 
federal Germany is not explained. It is probable that the Govern- 
ment itself is not agreed on the point. At any rate, this section of 
the memorandum concludes with the dictum that “in any event, 
central administration should be applied to German finance, 
transport, the basic branches of economy, the postal service, 
higher education, the higher judiciary, and the wireless” — a view 
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e |. with which most federalists would presumably agree. They 
might even feel disposed to add foreign affairs to the Czechoslovak 
Government’s list. 
m Not unnaturally, in view of Czechoslovakia’s own internal 
id | economic policy, the memorandum urges the dissolution of 
ks cartels, trusts, and holding companies, and insists that German 
v participation in foreign cartels should also be prevented. In so 
he | far as German industrial concerns were formerly in the hands of 
es | Nazis or their helpers, they should be nationalized. Land reform 
,. | should be enforced throughout the whole of Germany so as to 
a break the power of the Junkers. There should be a uniform 
currency and strict control of Germany’s foreign trade, credit, 
he | and investments. The criterion proposed for the quantity of 
iro | German exports is the quantity of imports Germany requires. 
of This last item touches a very sensitive spot in Czechoslovakia’s 
own economic anatomy. Public opinion is torn between the fear 
‘he | of German competition, with the attendant danger that German 
the | economic power might be used to re-establish German political 
ing | ascendancy, and the fear that without the German market the 
irh | standard of living in Czechoslovakia itself may be permanently 
ing lowered. Very broadly speaking, the Left is more disturbed at the 
of | political dangers of German recovery, while the Right is more 
ble & concerned about what may happen to Czechoslovakia if a neigh- 
of — bouring nation of 70,000,000 remains in penury. Such a genera- 
us lization is of course an over-simplification, because everyone, 





[he & Right or Left, realizes that though Germany and Czechoslovakia 
- | a great deal of business with one another, many of their 
ase ndustries were competitive and will be so again. Indeed, it is 
tion | probable that competition will be greater than ever in the future, 
-nce | because the Sudeten Germans who have been expelled supplied 
The & nearly so per cent of the skilled labour in several of the most 
) important Czechoslovak export industries, such as, for example, 
| 


the IE textiles, heavy machinery, glass, and ceramics. Now these workers 
; ive almost all gone, taking their skill with them. And they have 
already begun to compete in the glass and ceramics industries. 


-ces, @ As a skilled worker in present-day Germany earns about one- 
ten- § Quarter of what is paid to a Czech apprentice, the outlook for the 
rie Czechoslovak export industries is to say the least uncertain, even 
ig though the differences in the wage scales may be to some extent 
ern- § oned out when the German currency situation improves. But 


n of gns of impending export difficulties were already visible at the 

Prague Trade Fair in March, when many foreign buyers were 

nee, @ ‘eluctant to pay the prices asked by Czech manufacturers and 
expressed some doubts on the score of quality. 

(he Right-wing parties are somewhat more alive than those of 
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the Left to possible economic dangers to come from Germany, 
just as it is the Right parties rather than the Left which have 
reluctantly begun to admit, though not often aloud, that one day it 
will be necessary for their country to do business with Germany, 
which in turn will entail being on reasonably correct terms with 
her. The Left-wing parties still talk in terms of permanent 
distrust. But how long this will last is another question, because 
even the Left is by no means blind to the fact that, so far as foreign 
trade is concerned, the percentage share of the Soviet Union is 
likely to decline sharply as time marches on — unless the country’s 
foreign trade remains on a very low level. Trade with the Soviet 
Union, which was up to 50 per cent of the total at one time, is 
likely to stabilize at between 5 and 10 per cent when conditions 
become normal. The fall in the relative importance of the Soviet 
contribution to Czechoslovakia’s economic prosperity is bound in 
due course to affect informed public opinion, even if it has not 
already begun to do so, and hints of this can be seen in the 
memorandum quoted above. The wiser heads in all parties, 
Communists not excluded, already realize that if Czechoslovakia’s 
daily bread is to have any butter on it, most of that butter must 
come from the West. And unpalatable though the thought may 
still be, there is in the long run no escape from the fact that some 
of the butter will either have to come from Germany or not at all. 
But it is still too early to try to bring this home to public opinion, 
and when M. Artur Wauters, Belgian ex-Cabinet Minister, said 
something to this effect in a recent public lecture in Prague, 
most, if not all, the newspapers discreetly ignored his statement. 
So far as Austria is concerned, a good deal of progress has 
already been made in the direction of restoring friendly relations. 
Territorially, Czechoslovakia asks nothing from Austria except 
a few hundred acres which will facilitate the construction of a 
canal on the river Dyje. Between good neighbours such a matter 
could probably be adjusted without any actual cession of territory, 
and it is still on the cards that this may be the solution ultimately 
adopted in this case. After some demur, the Austrian Government 
decided to accept the proposal made in Paris that there should be 
direct negotiations on the subject. These are now in progress, 
as are also talks for a trade treaty between the two countries. It 
is perhaps worth recording that the popularity of Austria in 
Czechoslovakia went up with a jump during the winter owing to 
the fact that the Austrian ice hockey team scored an unexpected 
win over Sweden in Prague, thereby enabling the Czechoslovak 
team to become world champions for the first time in history. 
The captain of the Austrian team was at once invited to talk over 
the wireless and was even allowed to do so in German, this being 
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the first time since the war that German had been heard on the 
Czech air. The Austrian team went home laden with several 
wagon-loads of gifts of food for “starving Austria’. On the 
other hand, the press is still always on the look-out for signs 
that Nazism is not dead in Austria, and has recently claimed to 
have found quite a lot of signs that it is very much alive. As, 
however, some of the Prague newspapers have been equally 
successful in finding similar signs inside Czechoslovakia itself 
the prospects of a rapprochement have not been seriously 
impaired. 

Things are quite different with regard to Hungary, though a 
slight relaxation of tension has taken place recently, as is shown by 
the fact that the two Governments have at last been able to agree 
on how to implement their agreement of February 27, 1946 on 
the exchange of part of the Magyar and Slovak minorities. The 
exchange of 3,000 families from each side has actually begun. But, 
even when the whole exchange is completed, it will settle the fate 
of at most 20 per cent of the Magyar minority in Slovakia, and 
what is to happen to the remainder is still uncertain. According 
to the decision of the Paris Conference the two States were to try 
to find a solution by direct negotiations, but if they failed the 
matter was to be referred back to the Powers within six months 
after the peace treaty with Hungary came into force. The chances 
of a direct settlement appear at the moment to be remote, and it 
looks very much as though the chief result of the procrastination 
of the Powers has been to prolong the agony — and it is agony — 
f the two minorities. 

This question is one of the vital issues on which the establish- 
ment of real peace in Central Europe depends. Yet so far it has 

ttracted little attention, in spite of a vigorous attempt on the 
part of the Hungarian Government to work up an anti-Czecho- 
slovak campaign on the subject in the English-speaking countries. 
Probably only about a dozen ‘‘Western”’ observers have made a 
tudy of the question since the war, and of these not more than 
if have examined conditions on both sides of the frontier. 

\t Paris the Czechoslovak Government tried to persuade the 
Western group of Powers — the Russians needed no persuasion — 

t the presence of an alien minority in Slovakia had proved to 

menace to the security of the State in spite of the fact that 
Czechoslovak Governments between the two World Wars 
loyally accorded full minority rights under the Minority 
ties, of which President Benes was one of the authors. The 
nce the Czechoslovak Government drew from the failure of 


\n account of the dispute over this agreement appeared in the March issue 
e World Today. 
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the Minority Treaties was that the Magyar minority, like the 
Sudeten German one, should be liquidated by being sent across 
the frontier. The Hungarian Government, on the other hand, 
urged that, as the minority lived on land which had been Hun- 
garian for centuries and was contiguous to Hungarian territory, 
it was the frontier which ought to be moved and not the inhabi- 
tants. Both pleas failed. 

The Czechoslovak standpoint is based on the fact that the 
existence of the Magyar minority in Slovakia was the chief argu- 
ment used by Horthy Hungary in its campaign for frontier revision 
which, thanks in no small part to Lord Rothermere, gained many 
supporters in the English-speaking countries before the war and 
which ultimately triumphed for a while when Hitler and Mussolini 
decreed the return of the territory to Hungary under the Vienna 
Award. Both Czechs and Slovaks are convinced that, if the Magyar 
minority stays where it is, the present Hungarian régime will in 
due course raise the revisionist flag once more and use the minority 
as a propaganda weapon in exactly the same way as was done 
under Horthy. The Hungarian Government, of course, hotly 
denies that it has any revisionist aims, but its protestations are 
vitiated in the eyes of all Czechs and Slovaks by the fact that the 
Hungarian authorities have been at considerable pains to whittle 
down the lists of Slovaks in Hungary who have opted for transfer 
to Slovakia under the 1946 Agreement. The lists prepared by the 
Czechoslovak Commission in Hungary showed something over 
99,600 registrations. On receipt of the names the Hungarian local 
authorities, according to the Czechoslovak Commissioners, 
immediately started a campaign to induce people to withdraw their 
applications and also questioned the validity of many entries, 
with the result that, according to the Hungarian calculation, only 
62,000 of the original registrations were valid and acceptable. 
As the exchange of populations is on a head-for-head basis, it is 
obvious that every name subtracted from the number of Slovaks 
wishing to be transferred to Slovakia means an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the number of Magyars compulsorily sent out of Slovakia. 
The scepticism of the Czechoslovak Government is not therefore 
very surprising. 

Hungarian complaints that Czechoslovakia is still bound by 
the Minority Treaty of September, 1919 to afford full linguistic 
and cultural rights to the Magyars in Slovakia are similarly 
vitiated in the eyes of the Czechoslovak Government by the fact 
that Hungary herself has evidently no intention of honouring 
her own minority obligations in respect of the Slovaks in Hungary. 
All Slovak schools in that country have been closed since 1940, 
and today most of the Slovak children in Hungary can only speak 
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Slovak with difficulty. Some cannot speak it at all. Indeed, it is 
not at all hard to find young people of twenty to twenty-five who 
can only speak Magyar, and perhaps German, but nevertheless 
consider themselves just as good Slovaks as their parents, though 
this is certainly not the view taken by the Hungarian census 
authorities in 1940 when the statistics said there were 16,689 
persons of Slovak nationality and 75,920 persons of Slovak 
language residing in Trianon, Hungary. Leaving that point 
aside, however, when the Czechoslovak Government closed the 
Magyar schools after the armistice of January, 1945 and dismissed 
the Magyar teachers, it could point to a clear precedent in 
Hungary’s action of five years previously. 

The fact is that Hungary is no more willing to have an alien 
and potentially hostile Slovak minority in its midst than Czecho- 
slovakia is to have Magyar or German ones. The real differences 
are not in the attitude of the two Governments but in the situation 
of the minorities. As to this, there are, in the first place, a good 
many more Magyars in Slovakia than Slovaks in Hungary — 
though the 1940 Hungarian census figures have been proved to be 
inaccurate by the number of registrations for exchange, the 
Czechoslovak guess that there are 400,000 is at least as much too 
high as the Hungarian figure is too low. In the second place, the 
Magyars live close to the Slovak-Hungarian border, whereas the 
Slovaks are scattered about Hungary, the biggest settlements 
being in the Bekes district in the extreme south, not many miles 
from the Yugoslav and Rumanian frontiers. Thirdly, the Slovaks 

n Hungary are on the average probably more prosperous than 
the Magyars in Slovakia, mainly because they live on more fertile 
land, although there is a large section of each minority which is 
and always has been miserably poor. 

These are the basic facts of a situation which is not only per- 
petuating the old feud between Czechoslovakia and Hungary but 

1 major tragedy for the unfortunate pawns on the politicians’ 

ess board. It can be taken for granted that under existing 

nditions neither State has any intention of really according 
rity rights even if it were forced to accept an obligation to do 

the main reason being that it believes its security necessitates 

ng a loyal and homogeneous population within the State 
ndaries. It can further be assumed that the active participation 
Soviet Union would be required for a solution which 

ge * any transfer to Hungarian sovereignty of territory on 

> Magyar minority in Slovakia, or any considerable part 
ves. It would seem therefore that the alternatives facing 

the Magyars in Slovakia are either to go to live in Hungary or to 
be absorbed in the Slav population of Czechoslovakia. If Hungary 
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refuses to take them, it is impossible to see how they can avoid 
absorption. The Slovaks remaining in Hungary are similarly 
doomed to absorption unless they are allowed, or forced, to leave 
the country. 

It is difficult to guess which of these alternatives the Magyars 
in Slovakia would prefer, because a large proportion of them still 
believe that things will ultimately settle down in such a way that 
they can stay as and where they are. Those of them who are 
seasonal workers — and this is the occupation of the majority — 
have been accustomed to leave their homes for any length of time 
up to six months in the year because they could not make both 
ends meet in any other way. Not less than 200,000 of them are 
now faced with the prospect of having to leave their homes for 
ever instead of for half a year and of having to take their wives and 
families with them, instead of leaving them behind. Even though 
their “homes” are too often nothing more than single-room hovels 
about 12 feet square they would prefer to stay where they are 
rather than be sent against their will to some fate and place not of 
their own choosing. Indeed, when the Czechoslovak Government 
offered to “‘re-Slovakize” those Magyar-speaking persons who 
could prove recent Slovak ancestry, no less than 385,000 applied 
out of a total — according to the Czechoslovak estimate — of 
500,000: the Hungarian estimate is 650,000. Only about half this 
number have any chance of being accepted. Materially speaking, 
of course, the Magyar seasonal workers of Slovakia would be 
much better off if they went to Bohemia and Moravia to fill the 
space left by Czechs who have emigrated during the past eighteen 
months to the empty Sudetenland than if they stayed in Slovakia 
and also than if they went to Hungary. Many of those Magyars 
whom the Czechoslovak Government has compulsorily rounded 
up and sent to these provinces during the past four months under 
its emergency labour legislation could no doubt have been per- 
suaded to go of their own free will if the advantages of doing so had 
been properly explained to them. And once there, it would be 
surprising if many of them wanted to go back again to their hovels 
in Slovakia. 

In spite of a serious shortage of agricultural labour, however, 
the Czechoslovak Government wouid rather send all its Magyars 
to Hungary than invite them to settle in the Czech “Lands”. To 
this the Hungarian Government replies that it has no room for 
them, and the Czechs reply in their turn that if the Slovaks in 
Hungary were encouraged to leave instead of being strongly 
dissuaded from doing so, Hungary could accept at least 150,000 
Magyars under the exchange agreement instead of the 62,000 
whose applications for exchange have been approved. Czecho- 
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slovakia further contends that a good many more could be 
accommodated if the Potsdam principle of transferring the whole 
German population of Hungary were fully instead of selectively 
implemented. * 

Putting the number of Magyars to be compulsorily transferred 
to Hungary at 100,000 and those who will be “re-Slovakized”’ 
at 200,000 — both figures are maximum ones — there still remain 
according to the Hungarian estimate 350,000, and to the Czecho- 
slovak 200,000, for whom new homes will have to be found some- 
where. But where and how? Is Czechoslovakia correct in claiming 
that there are at least 50,000 more Slovaks in Hungary who would 
like to register for exchange if they were not afraid to do so? Is it 
true, as the Hungarian Government contends, that the land reform 
would be endangered by the admission of any more Magyar 
peasants from Slovakia? Could more room be made in Hungary 
by transferring the rest of Hungary’s Germans, or do they own 
30 little land that their transfer would not help to solve the 
problem of the other minority? And if they should be transferred, 
to which zone could they be sent? 

[t is probable that the only way to find a satisfactory answer to 
these questions would be for the Powers themselves to investigate, 
and they should certainly supervise any transfers, as, indeed, 
President Benes himself suggested should be done when he spoke 
about the subject during the war. And if an international loan 
were forthcoming to finance the transfers, as was done when the 
Greeks were moved from Asia Minor to Macedonia, the unfortu- 
nate Magyar and Slovak peasants concerned might at last have a 
chance of a reasonable standard of living. Meanwhile the two 

ings which can be said with absolute certainty about this 
unhappy business are firstly, that the condition of the two minori- 
ties, always bad, is rapidly deteriorating, and secondly, that 

ithout a permanent settlement Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
ire unlikely to be able to establish the friendly relationships which 
re essential if real peace and prosperity are to come to Central 
I urope. 


G. L. 


' See p. 130, The World Today, March, 1947. 








SOME TASKS OF 
GREEK RECONSTRUCTION 


Now that U.N.R.R.A.’s operations in Greece are drawing 
to aclose and President Truman’s proposals to Congress 
will, if finally accepted, ensure the continuance of economic aid to 
Greece it seems a fitting moment to pass in review what has so far 
been achieved in that country in the field of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction, and what is planned for the future. 

The war, and especially the enemy occupation, severely damaged 
the whole of Greece’s productive structure. Not only did all the 
sources of current revenue run dry, but the country’s permanent 
capital assets — i.e. railways, ports, roads, ships, etc. —represent- 
ing the labour and invested capital of four generations, were 
almost totally destroyed. 

The Paris Conference on Reparations in December, 1945 
accepted $3,813,407,000 as the value of material war losses in 
Greece for which the Germans, Italians, and Bulgarians have been 
jointly responsible, and $8,451,833,000 as the total of material 
losses, occupation expenses, and Government expenditure 
incurred by Greece, exclusive of war pensions. Only a small 
portion of this sum is likely to be recovered through reparations. 
Italy, the original aggressor, is to pay $105 million under the 
Peace Treaty. The sum to be paid by Germany has not yet been 
finally assessed; Greece’s share was, however, fixed at the Paris 
Reparations Conference at 4.35 per cent of Category B, which 
covers industrial and other capital equipment including merchant 
ships; and 2.70 per cent of Category A, which includes all other 
forms of reparation.' The third aggressor, Bulgaria, is to pay 
$45 million and to make restitution of looted property. This last 
obligation, with which Bulgaria was already bound to comply 
under the armistice terms of October, 1944, has so far been almost 
completely evaded, and the retention by Bulgaria of large quanti- 
ties of rolling stock removed from railways during the occupation 
has been one of the principal factors in retarding Greece’s 
economic recovery. In any case, reparations will only be paid in 
instalments over a number of years, and cannot for the moment 
make any appreciable contribution to the immediate needs of the 
country. 

Unlike Yugoslavia, where the damage, though very heavy, 
has been mainly confined to the western part of the country — 
Bosnia, Montenegro, Dalmatia, and Lika — no part of Greece's 


1 Final Act of the Paris Conference on Reparation, Paris, December 21, 1945. 
(Cmd. 6721). 
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territory has escaped the ravages of war. In the Peloponnese and 
Central Greece; in Macedonia and Epirus; in Crete and the 
[onian Islands there has been widespread destruction both in 
towns and villages. Industrial plant in the cities also suffered 
considerable damage through German and Allied bombing, as well 
as by the systematic looting of factories by both the Germans and 
the Bulgars. ‘This had a paralyzing effect on industrial produc- 
tion, which, during the first period after liberation, fell to only 
25 per cent of the pre-war level. 

‘No less serious has been the loss sustained by Greece’s formerly 
flourishing shipping industry, whose earnings before the war 
were an important source of income in hard currencies, and 
which employed large numbers of people from the islands and 
coastal districts. About 75 per cent of the ocean-going ships were 
sunk, nearly all the coastal steamers, and half the smaller craft. 

Further, the damage to communications of all kinds was very 
extensive, and has had a serious effect on the economic life of the 
country by hampering the distribution and marketing of agricul- 
tural produce and other goods and raising the cost of living in 
town and country. The Germans, before withdrawing north- 
wards in the summer of 1944, demolished all the major bridges 
and many of the smaller ones, 25 per cent of the tunnels, including 
the most important ones on the Athens-Salonika trunk line, and 
80 per cent of the main railway installations — stations, signal 
boxes, water tanks, etc. Out of 1,600 miles of railway track in use 
before the war only 400 were left in working order, and even those 
few sections which were still usable were left in a very poor 
condition owing to lack of maintenance during the occupation, 
and are now badly in need of renewal of sleepers and other 
repairs. Further, there was practically no rolling stock left on the 
main railway system, and only 25 per cent on the subsidiary 
Peloponnese line. 

Damage to roads was also very heavy. Here again the destruc- 
tion of bridges reached go per cent. When it is remembered what 
| mountainous country Greece is, with roads constantly passing 
ver ravines and deep gulleys, it is easy to realize how much the 
lestruction of bridges must hamper the work of reconstruction 
nd the general economic life of the country. Further, the 
Germans, during their four years’ occupation, did practically 
nothing to keep the roads in repair, so that their condition at the 
time of the liberation was appalling, and caused immense wear and 
tear to vehicles. ‘Taking roads and railways together it is estimated 
that at the end of the occupation there was, on an average, a 
najor or minor demolition every 12 to 13 miles of road or railway 
track throughout the country. 
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Sea communications were also completely disrupted. Many 
parts of the country are more accessible by sea than by land, and 
before the war the movement of goods and passengers between 
Piraeus, the principal distributing centre, and the islands and 
coastal regions was carried on by large numbers of coastal steamer; 
and caiques, most of which were lost during the war. Further, the 
Germans, when retreating from the Peloponnese, blew in the 
sides of the Corinth Canal and then tipped into it half the rolling 
stock of the Peloponnese railway. This means that, until the canal 
can be repaired, Western Greece can only be reached by going 
round the Peloponnese or transhipping at the Isthmus, thereby 
sending up freight charges enormously." 

The principal ports— Piraeus and Salonika — were also 
extensively damaged by demolitions. The Germans destroyed 
nearly all the wharves and cranes and many of the warehouses, and 
a large number of ships were sunk in the fairway. Until the piers 
and electrical cranes and others dockside equipment can be 
repaired unloading and storing of cargoes has to be handled by 
human labour, which is very slow and costly. During the 25 years 
preceding the war large sums of money had been spent in equip- 
ping and modernizing the Piraeus, and it will take a good many 
years to restore it to its former condition. 

Greece is also faced with an acute housing problem, both in 
the towns and rural districts, since 23 per cent of all the houses, ora 
total equal to 409,000 average buildings, have been destroyed. 
Much of the damage is in remote mountain districts, a fact which 
makes the problem of reconstruction all the more difficult. 
According to the survey carried out by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction, there are at present 88,000 rural families living in 
temporary shelters and 16,000 living in half-ruined homes, while 
100,000 urban families share shelters with other families under 
miserable conditions. 15,000 shopkeepers and craftsmen have 
lost their shops; 10,000 patients are accommodated in partly 
destroyed hospitals, and 5,000 schools have been either destroyed 
or seriously damaged. 

Such is the extent of the damage. What has been done during 
the last two years following the liberation in the way of recon- 
struction? Has Greece been getting on with the job? 

Despite the criticism which has been directed against the 
Government for the limited progress that has been made during 
this period a great deal has been done of which little is known 
outside the country. In view of the limited means at the country’s 


Qn April 15 a high-level road bridge across the Canal was opened, and it 
will now be possible to remove the low-level temporary bridge so as to enable 
dredgers to enter the Canal and start clearing it. 
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disposal it is not surprising that many things which badly need to 
be done have not yet been carried out, but there remains a con- 
siderable list of achievements of which details have been published 
in the reports of the Ministries of Economic Co-ordination and of 
Reconstruction. In the case of the railways, for example, prac- 
tically every bridge which could be rebuilt of material either 
available locally or supplied by U.N.R.R.A. has been repaired 
and put back into use, and on most of the railway systems trains 
are now running again, though shortage of rolling stock neces- 
sarily curtails the service. In the mountainous area on the main 
line from Athens to Salonika it has not yet been possible to repair 
the bridges and tunnels owing to lack both of the necessary equip- 
ment and of the funds to purchase it from abroad. It took many 
years to build that section of the line, and without outside assis- 
tance it is bound to take a considerable time to restore it to proper 
working. ‘The result of the present situation is that it takes 3 days 
by road to cover the 400 miles between the two cities. 

Next there is the problem of the roads. Out of 7,000 miles of 
class A roads only 5 per cent are in good condition; 45 per cent 
are in such bad condition that lorries can only carry half loads and 
yet have to be constantly repaired, while the other 50 per cent are 
still unusable. Every newspaper correspondent who visits Greece 
and goes out into the districts is naturally struck by the appalling 
state of the roads and, as often as not, this is put down to lack of 
enterprise on the part of the Government. Actually, however, 
the problem of the roads has constantly engaged the attention of 
successive Governments ever since the liberation, but it is not so 
much a technical or administrative problem as one of finance. 
Out of an estimated {19 million needed for road construction, 
8o per cent represents local expenditure for labour and material, 
and 20 per cent imported material. It is obvious that any big 
construction programme would at once entail a heavy outlay in 
wages, and under present conditions this would be sure to lead to 
fresh inflation, as the amount of consumer goods available is still 
too small for the needs of the population. There have already 
been two inflations since the liberation, and it is this haunting 
fear of a third which has so far deterred the Government from 

iertaking a large scale programme of road rehabilitation. ‘The 
labour is there, stone and other local material is plentiful, but until 
the financial problem is solved it would be taking a great risk 
suddenly to increase the amount of purchasing power in the hands 
e people by the issue of more paper currency. As soon as the 
tability of the drachma has been fully re-established it will be 
possible to employ large numbers of people, mainly in the rural 
listricts, on road-making and other urgent works of reconstruction. 
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In the meantime, much progress has been made with the 
reconstruction of bridges, which is the first step. Out of 764 
bridges destroyed, 414, or more than half, have been replaced by 
permanent or temporary structures, and work is in progress on a 
further 150. Given the difficulties of the terrain and the lack of 
road-service material such as stone-crushers, steam rollers, etc., 
most of which were taken away by the Germans, this is a con- 
siderable achievement. 

Good progress has also been made with the restoration of the 
telegraph and telephone lines, which were almost completely 
destroyed. By making the fullest use of salvaged material, some 
of it collected from partially destroyed lines of secondary impor- 
tance, the State Telegraph Service has already succeeded in bring- 
ing back into operation about 50 per cent of the lines, and this 
despite the mountainous nature of the country and the difficult 
conditions under which the work has to be carried out. 

The reopening of the Corinth Canal is dependent upon the 
import of mechanical equipment from abroad. This is on the 
way and it should be possible to begin work soon. 

In the task of rebuilding the ruined towns and villages the 
Government is working according to a five-year plan, based on 
certain priorities. The order of these is, (1) production of building 
tools and machinery; (2) erection of small bridges so as to-.enable 
material to reach the villages in the mountains; and (3) production 
of building material. The Ministry of Reconstruction is putting up 
17 factories for making tiles, and large quantities of timber have 
been obtained from burnt-out forests. As nails are scarce special 
teams are being employed in fishing up submarine nets from the 
sea to be hammered into nails, while in the gutted villages, of 
which there are some 1,400, boy scouts are employed to salvage 
nails from burnt-out houses. 

With the repair of bridges and roads it will be possible in 
about a year’s time to carry the materials to the sites of the 
destroyed villages in the mountains, a task impossible today except 
at a prohibitive cost. 

The amount spent by the Government up to date out of locally 
raised funds for reconstruction of roads, railways, ports, and 
houses is equivalent of $30,678,000. This figure does not include 
the value of material and equipment supplied by the British 
Military Authorities and U.N.R.R.A., which during the same 
period amounted to $11,110,000, making a total of nearly $42 
million. 

The reconstruction of the Merchant Marine has also been held 
up by financial difficulties. Greek shipowners have most of their 
spare funds deposited in sterling in London. For the moment 
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the | there are in Great Britain no ships available for sale to foreign 
764 — ship-owners, but there are plenty of Liberty ships in the United 
i by [) States awaiting purchasers, provided the latter can make payment 
ma in dollars. As the Greek shipowners are not free to convert their 
k of F sterling balances into dollars, the question of replacing the ships 
c., J lost during the war remained at a standstill for some time. At 
-on- & the end of last year the Greek Government sent a mission to the 
U.S.A. to negotiate on this question of financing the purchase 
the — of Liberty ships, and the American Government has consented to 





tely F sell 100 of them to Greek shipowners, 30 per cent payable in cash 
ome — and the rest over a fairly long period of years. 

por- Of all the branches of Greek economy, agriculture, on which 
‘ing- — the entire programme of reconstruction must in the long run 
this F depend, has made the most significant recovery. This is due to 


cult B the help of U.N.R.R.A. in providing seed fertilizers, draught 
animals, and agricultural implements, but also to the hard work 

| the BF of the Greek peasantry who form 55 per cent of the population 
1 the and are the backbone of the country. The area sown in 1945 
» already reached nearly go per cent of the pre-war figure, and the 

s the FF volume of the 1946 harvest, which approximated to pre-war totals 
 & for almost every crop, is a sign that Greece is on the point of 
ing — recovering her normal pre-war standard of agricultural produc- 


nable & tion; in 1947 yields are expected to be at least equal to those of 
ction — pre-war. Had it not been for the prevalence of guerrilla warfare, 
ng Up & which has forced peasants in certain mountainous areas to abandon 
havi fields and take refuge in the towns, the pre-war level would 
pecial & alrea sdy have been reached, notwithstanding the conditions under 
n the which many of the peasantry still have to live owing to the 
es, Ol lestruction of their villages. 

lvage The Greek Government has been criticized for being slow in 


irawing up an overall plan of reconstruction, but the delay has 
been due not so much to lack of study as to the existence of so 
nany unknown factors which made it difficult to draw up a hard 


xcept & and fast plan. As long as there was uncertainty both as to the 
unt of foreign aid which could be made available to Greece 
jocally J during the next few years and as to where Greece would be able 


| markets for the export of tobacco and other home produce 


ich ich she relied in the past to provide foreign assets for her 
Brit it was difficult to start planning for long-term reconstruc- 

S nd development. Further, there was the anxious problem of 
ly 942 


the country was to finance imports of essential food stuffs, 
nd other commodities this year after the withdrawal of 


n he U.N.R.R.A. It has been a case of Primum vivere, deinde philoso- 
f their IR phari 


oment Government experts have, however, been at work on a plan of 
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investment for reconstruction purposes, based on the following 
order of priorities: (1) reconstruction of communications on the 
main arteries; (2) reconstruction of the principal ports; (3) 
hydraulic projects for drainage, irrigation, and land reclamation 
schemes and development of water power. According to the 
preliminary reports the sum needed for investment expenditure 
is $593 million (1938 value), of which $240 million must come 
from foreign sources. Priority is given to agricultural rehabilita. 
tion and irrigation. This is in pursuance of the policy already 
followed during the period between the two world wars, when the 
Government concentrated on land reclamation, especially in the 
north, where many hundreds of thousands of acres were reclaimed 
in the marshy plains of Macedonia. The expenditure involved 
for this purpose in the immediate future is estimated at $7 
million, of which $60 million must come from foreign sources for 
the purchase of excavators and other machinery. Industrial 
development will follow suit, so as to make the Greek economy 
less exclusively dependent on agriculture than it has been in the 
past. It is hoped that expert American advice will be available to 
help in the transformation of Greece from a predominantly 
agricultural country, employing mostly primitive methods, toa 
more industrialized country using efficient modern methods in 
both agriculture and industry. 

What has been lacking so far has not been the desire to work, 
but confidence. Lack of confidence, due to the uncertain political 
outlook, has prevented private capital from embarking on schemes 
of long-term investment, whether in building or in other forms of 
enterprise. Now that President Truman’s initiative in proposing 
American help on a large scale holds out a prospect, not only of 
economic recovery but also of security from external danger, 
Greece is likely to justify the forecast of Mr. Porter, chief of the 
American Economic Mission who, in a farewell message to the 
Greek people, said that he was optimistic about the economic 
future of the country, and that he had been impressed by the 
capacity and spirit of the Greek people. 

A. A. P. 
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